CHAPTER THREE

NEXT morning Julie went down to the Enkendaal post*
office with the possibility, perhaps the intention, in her
mind of going afterwards to the cottage. If she had met
Allard or another walking up the hill towards the moor,
she might have gone with him, and, reaching the lane that
led to Kerstholt's gate, turned into it; if she had met Lewis,
she might have said: "Rupert wants to see you. Come to
the Castle and meet him." But when she came out of the
little shop, she was alone; the avenue, from which the last
few days had withdrawn the freshness of spring, was
empty and still. She gazed down the great aisle, barred
with May sunshine, and thought how exciting it would be
to stand like Samson between two trees and break them.
Then she returned by the Castle lodge and the avenue
that skirted the first lake. Rupert was in his accustomed
place. She felt that it was cruel to stand and watch him
as though he were a stranger. She might almost love him
if she could but confess, if she could break his eternal
repose by leaning over the back of his chair and whisper-
ing that------

Instead she seated herself beside him and began to read
Turgeniev, but her thought was not in the story. Its distant
melancholy came to her as the throbbing of stringed music
comes in the night to one who lies awake far from the
violins. Her own mind, beset by intuitions of loss and
peril, tossed in wakeful fever between remembrances of
ner love and an eagerness to fulfil her husband's imagining
of hen Looking up from the book, she saw that Rupert
was k pain; the compression of his mouth was her evid-
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